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Dunzve the past six months there has been no- sub- 
ject of sufficient interest to call for a general meeting. 
‘Phe Council has continued to deliberato from time to 
time ; but its resolutions have been all in regard to 
matters of domestic detail which are not thought of 
sufficient interest to justify publication, It is their hope 
that the following selection of Papers will be found to 
more than compensate for these omissions, 

‘The publication of this number has been somewhat 
delayed by the uncompleted state of cortain papers. 
‘As they aro still not ready it has not been thought 
proper to keep back the work any longer. ‘hese pa- 
pors will appear at Midsummer. 


iH. GK. 


20th February 1876, 


Howry George Keene 
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‘Tam most important occurrence in connection with Tadian 
Archuwology since T had last the honour of addressing you has been tho 
appearance of General Cunningham’s 5th Volume, ‘This contains the 
resultsof a tour through the Punjab made by the author during the 
cold season of 1872-8. ‘The Goneral has secured a new and com 
plete copy of the great rock inscription at Shahbie Garhi originally 
‘transeribed—though imperfestly—by Mr. Masson in 1838, aud 
containing the edicts of Asoka in what, to distinguish it from the 
Ali insoriptions of the South, the General calls the “Aryan chite 
maotor.” An entensivo and valuable colleotion of Buddhist Seulp. 
‘wures of the Indo-Soythie period has been also made, resembling 
‘that of Dr, Leitner montioned in my last year’s address; and it 
vill be intoresting to you to observe that General Cunningham 
gives a general support to Dr. Leitner’s views,* both as to tho 
‘period when these works were exocuted and as to Grecian influences 
disoorniblo in their art “I firmly believe,” says the General, that 
they owe all their beauty, as woll as all their truth of grouping, 
to the teachings of Greck artists, whose precepts were still under® 
stood and followed long after the Gresk dominions in Northe 
‘Western India had passod away.” 

‘An important opinion has also been recorded as to the ago 
of the specimens of Indo-Grecian architeotura among which theso 
Sculptures have been found, ‘They aro for the most part illus- 
trative of the Buddhist religion, and must—the General thinks—be 
later than the period of Grook rule in the Kabul Valley which 
ended about B.C, 120, He places these works in tho most 

‘7 donot however understand General Gumalagham to place thew work 
otto oo high in point of date aa they aro plasod by Dr. ny (¥. Transations 
A. 8. A. Decomber, 1874, p. ir. 
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Routishing period of Indo-Seythian rule under Kanishka and his 
immediate successors, or from 40 B. C. to about 100 A. D. 

But these works also present another and earlier style of archi« 
rare which, though superseded by the Grecising styles in the 
extreme North-West of India continued for some time to charac- 
terise Hindu architecture in the Gangetic Valley. An interesting 
summary of the latest views on these subjects appeared in’ the 
Friend of India of 18th November last from which the following 
extracts will bo found deserving of perusal :— 

« Hitherto, no soulptured remains have been discovered in In 

“ more ancient than B. C. 250, the era of Asoka. Those of thi, 
‘date are scanty, yet display striking marks of similarity to soulp- 
tures at Persepolis and Susa. ‘The chief of them are observed in 
« the elaborate formation of the eapitals of pillars. It is manifest 
“that capitals ate susceptible of many and very diverse variations. 
««But it happens that the earliest Indian pillars are surmounted by 
“a double capital, almost exactly like that which crowned the 
“Persian pillar of a previous age, It has three divisions, the 
“lowermost consisting of a bell-shaped figare, and the uppermost of 
“Tions or other animals, back to back in a recumbent posture, while 
“between these two figures is a third resembling a reversed bowl. 
‘These are found on columns at Bharhut, Mathara, Sinchi, and 
“other places. ‘The carvation of the bell, its perpendicular and 
 Ianceolated lines, and its general form, admit of considerable 
“ divergence, ncoording to the taste of the sculptor. But the type 
«© in all cases is one and the same. Nor is the similarity in these 
“ respects at all affected by the cireumstances, that there are certain 
« peculiarities of style in the Persian pillar nob met with in the 
“Indian, and vice vered, For instance, the Persepolis eolumu has a 
“singular harp-like ornamentation between the head of the capital 
« and the bell and bowl formations just deseribed; while the Indian 
“eolumn has an ornamentation of its own, and moreover has in 
some eases a peculiar constraction of the head of the capital itself, 
“Tt is manifest therefore that the Hindoo sculptor has not slavishly 
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“ followed his Persian model, but has er, own thoughts, 
“though in a subordinate manner, in the stbject hehas undertaken 
“to represent, sufficiently indeed for his style to be designated as 
“ Indian, in association with its Persian proto-type, Nevertheless 
“it is beyond all question that its fundamental, most important, and 
« most significant architectural types have been derived from Persia, 
“General Cauningham very properly terms this mixed style Tado- 
« Persian, the earliest examples of which are still to be seon at Bhar- 
‘hut, where he had the good fortune to discover them in 1873. Bach 
« of the four gateways of the magnificent Boodbist railing stand 
“ing there, has, he remarks, two clustered columns of four 
« octagonal shafts, surmounted by bell capitals earrying four ro- 
*oambent animals, ‘These are humped Indian balls, and fabulons 
“ions with men’s and griffin’s heads,” This he considers to have 
boon the prevailing style in India at the period of Asoka, for it 
js remarkuble that all the numerous pillars and pilasters of the 
«Bharhat seulptnres are decorated with tho bell-shaped capital, 
© An additional argument for the foreign origin of this atylo is 
‘Yased on the fact that all the pilasters of these gateways havo 
« Arian otters upon them, Moreover, the honey-suckle ornamontas 
«tion found on some of the old Indian pillars was undoubtedly 
“brought from Assyria, whence in all probability tho Grorks 
“also derived it. ‘Tho Indo-Porsian style at one time provailed 
« over the hole of Northorn India, 

(Tho traces of Greek influence in ancient Indian architecture 
«aro chiefly confined to tho Panjéb, Cashmere, and contiguous 
4 provinces, Tt would have boon exceeding strange} had they not 
existed. ust as tho Baotrian kings changed the Indian coit~ 
“age, and were the means of introducing into it elegant designs, 
“in place of the coarse types previously prevalent, so it was 
“only natural that, not merely in sculpture and other forms 
‘of art, but also in social usages, and in many other ways, they 
“should powerfully affect a receptive and imitative people like 
‘thie Hiindoos.~ Indeed, it is our belief that Greek taste add 
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‘zefinement greatly re-moddlled native society about the com. 
“meneement of the Christian era, especially by the asthetio 
«ideas which it could not bave failed to borrow from the neigh- 
© bouring Greek kingdom of Bactria. We shall however confine 
* ourselves to the subject of architecture, General Cunning. 
«ham remarks that “the Corinthian order is found in all the 
 Boodhist rains in Gandhama, to the west of the Indus, and in 
“ Mavikyala, to the east. All the large capitals hitherto found 
“in Peshawar and Yusufzai belong exclusively to the Corinthian 
“onder. ‘That there can be no doubt on this. subject is 
«manifest by comparing various important elements of the pure 
Corinthian order of Greece svith those which the Corinthian order 
of India displays. Tn each case, we find the capital is omamented 
‘with three rows of acanthus leaves, eight being in each row ; volutes 
“are at the four comers; and the abacus is painted four times, and 
‘has acurved depression on each outer face, This striking similarity 
“of the capital both of Greece and of India, is amply sufficient to 
«prove to demonstration that the Jatter must have borrowed the 
“style ftom the former. On the other hand, the Indian sculptor 
added clements of his own invention, and thereby established a 
«now order rightly termed Indo-Corinthian, ‘These, as given by the 
“eminent archeologist already referred to, are chiofly five, The 
abacus is larger, and occupies a much more important position in 
‘the Indian order than in the original Grecian, The sharp points 
“at its four comers areretained, and not removed, or smoothed 
* down, as in Greece, A fourth row of acanthus leaves is inserted, 
“The abaous supports flowers whose stems are attached to the volutes, 
«Human figures are interspersed among tho acanthus leaves. ‘This 
“is the most remarkable differenoe of all ‘The figures are skilfully 
“introduced, and frequently represent Boodha in a sitting or stand- 
“ing posture. ‘The Indian form of the Corinthian order is more 
“varied, and admits of more Inxuriané ornamentation in its tracery 
“than its severely correct prototype of Greece, . Examples of. the 
“Tonie and Doric styles have been discovered, the former at 
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“tho ancient Taxila, the Intter in Cashmete, and in the’salt 
“Range of the Panjab, General Cunninghan' furnishes some 
“interesting information respecting remains of Tonic pillars found in 
q Budhist temple at Taxila, Of the larger pillars," he says, the 
‘bases only remained, of which two are now carefully preserved in the 
“Tahore Museum, ‘Their mouldings correspond very exactly with 
“those of the pare Attic base, as used in the Brechtheium at Athens, 
‘The shafts arecircular and plain, ‘Tho capitals have the peculiar 
« volutes ofthe Greek oni order, presenting the same balustershapo 

“on the two sides, But the abacus is heavier ; and altogether this 
unique specimen of Indian Tonio is of a very primitive and rather 
‘nude type, It seems probable that the shafts were originally 
« plastered, and their capitals gilded, as gold leaf was found in several 
«places? Now that careful attention is being paid to the ancient 
architecture of India, not in ono province merely, but throughout 
the whole country, there is every reason to hope that other dise 
‘ coveries similar to those which havo formed the basis of theso ab- 
servations, will from time to time be made, illustrating yet more 
« clearly and decisively the nature and extent of the influence fore 
 merly oxerted upon India by Persia, Assyria, and Greece, ‘The 
 gubjeot is ono of great interest to lovers of antiquity,” 

T have givon this able summary in the writer's own words because 
aid not think that any epitome of the facts that I could have pre- 
sented would havo beon so useful or acceptable, and because I 
thought that the article deserved more permanent record than it 
couldreceive in the column of a newspaper seldom referred to and. 
not generally preserved, I am afraid, however, that the learned. 
historian of Orissa, Babu Rajendrélél Mitra will demur to some of 
‘the conclusions expressed ; and Lean only hope that ho may be 
somewhat reassured by reflecting that the attribution of Greek in- 
fluence is not meant to apply to the countries with which his own 
‘enquiries have beon chiefly convorsant, Moreover, to use the condlud~ 
{ing sentonce of the writer in the Friends “the Hindoo need not 
Abe dismayed, or imagine that by showing the connexion sab. 
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sisting betweon ancient India and other nations, his country will 
suffer in dignity or reputation, inasmuch as Hindoo architecture, 
especially that of former times, displays many novel types of indi- 
‘genous production, by reason of which its orders have a character 
and rank of their own.” 

Especially is this the case in regard to Orissa where, as General 
Cunningham expressly states, numerous specimensof what he terms 
‘the Indo-Persian style are found, but nothing implying Greek 
principles of taste or execution. 

Generally, therefore, the question discussed Inst year in the 
Asiatio Society of Calcutta as to the meaning of the worl Yévan 
and the obligations of Indian art to the Grecks, remains much 
whore it was left by Mr. Clive Bayley ; that is to say that, while 
the Hindu architecture of the Gangetio Valley and to the South- 
ward do not show that the architects borrowed ideas or forms from 
the Greeks, there are traces of Greek influence in works at Muttra 
and in the Panjab. The date of the earlier of these works is probably 
about the sume as that of the second, or bastard, Grieco-Bactrian 
Kingdom founded by Diodotus, which extended over Kébul, and 
of which Upper India, as far at least as Muttra, was a dependent 
principality. ‘The coins of the Satrap Réjébal found at Muttra, 
bear a Greek inscription, and are dated. The years are supposed 
to correspond to those between 120 B. C. to 80 B.C., and the 
close of the period is placed, on the same authority, about the 
end of the Ist century after Christ in the time of Bésden, whose 
coins are the latest that bear Greck characters. ‘The total dura 
tion therefore of this period is less than two centuries and a half. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to suggest for discussion 
the following note on some peculiarities of Moghul Tombs, 

Te cannot have escaped observation that there is a particular 
lass of tomb at Agra and Delhi, but especially at the former, of 
which the general principle is. that, while there is generally a 
cenotaph on or abovethe level of the surrounding ground, the 
actual roceptacle of the remains of the departed was ina subter- 
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ranean vault led to by a descending flight of stebe or a long. slop= 
ing passage, ‘This form is not found in the sepulchres of the 
‘Pathans any more than in those of persons of putcly Persian ex- 
traction, as for example in the tombs of Altamsh or of the Kadam: 
Rasul at Dehli, of Salim Chishtiat Fathipore Sikri, ot of Afaall 
Khan (Chini-ka-Roza) at Agra. But it is common to the mauso- 
Joum of Akbar at Sikandra and to the graves of his descendants, 
generally, wherever found, It is also the characteristic of the 
Pyramids of Egypt, of the tomb called the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenm in Greece, of some Buddhist topes, and of many of 
the tombs of Etruria, 

‘The question naturally arises, do these poculiarities point to 
a common origin, or aro they mere coincidences ? Was thero 
any race, Atyan or other, which, in very ancient times cone 
ceived tho idea of providing for their departed friends a resting 
pltoo resembling tho dwellings that had sheltered them when 
living ? 

‘My own knowledge is neither deep enough nor wide enough 
to enabie me to give a positive reply to such questions, Noverthe- 
Jess it has ocourred to mo that the subject is worth the attention of 
students ; and that there may be some salient facts which would, at 
Jeast superficially, appear to suggest, that the construction of the 
‘Moghul tombs of this part of India is in fuet « survival—probably. 
‘unconcious—of the opinion as to tho necessitis of the dead which 
had originated in a remote ancestry common to tho widely soparat. 
ed sets of people amongst whom it has been found. And this 
again, if supported by philological investigation, might bo found 
to throw at least an indirect light upon the origin of many obscure 
nationalities ; such (for example) as the Pelasgi and the ancient 
Btruseans or, “'Turrenoi”” as they were called by the Greeks who 
were identified by Thueydides with the Pelasgi,* and who may turn 
‘out to have been of Turanian extraction. 








# V, Gladstone's Juventus Mundi, p. 107, ele. 
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Twill admit that these are, in my mind, little more than 
fancies, Yet, when one learns that the great Akbar was buried in 
a chamber under-ground, approached by a long sloping passage 5 
and that his resting.placo was surrounded by his clothes, his staff, 
his slippers, his arms and his books; and when one then calls to 
mind that the old Etruscan Kings have been discovered lying 
similarly furnished and equipped one cannot, I think, avoid sus- 
pecting that it was more than a coincidence that led to such an 
‘agreement between times and places so remote from one another. 

Lastly, Ihave to congratulate the Society on the acquisition of 
the very handsome set of apartments that have been made over to 
us by the liberality of the Government and prepared with so much 
taste and skill by our colleague, Mr. Heath, And in this connection 
may jusb refer to the Minute lately recorded by our Viee-patron 
Sir John Strachey on the preservation of the monuments of the 
province which is fortunate enough to be xé present under his 
Government, as a document which may be safely  discribed 
es forming an incffaccable land mark in the story of Indian 
Archaology. We have also to acknowledge the reesipt of a very 
complete and workmanlike list of the antiquities of the Punjésb, 
prepared under the orders of the Government of that Provines, a 
Printed copy of which has boon kindly furnished to your Library, 

H.G.K, 


Gord. 
PATHIABAD. 


‘The small town of Fathiabad (population 4711) is situated 
not farfrom the southern or right bank of the Jutuna, at a distan 
‘of 21 miles from Agra to the south-east oh. the road to Etawwah vid 
Bah aad Kachora Ghat. Anciontly the name of this place was 
Zalurnagar, and the parganah known by that name figures in tho 
Ain-i-Akbari as part of Tappa Shamsabad, in Mahal Haweli Agra, 
Sirkar Agra, ‘The name is said to have been changed to Fathiabad 
dy Aurangzib after the vietory which he won in 1658 over Dara 
Shikoh at Samoghar, a village on the south Dank of the Jumma 
about 9 miles direot east of Agra, and 14 miles north west of 
Futhiabad, ‘There are several buildings in or about Fathialiad 
which are said to have been erected by Aurangzib in commemo- 
ration of the viotory. In the contro of the town area sarai, o inn 
for travellers, and a mosque. ‘The sarai is a large enclosure abot 
840 feot square surrounded by an embattled wall of masonry, from 
12 to 16 foet high, Inside the wall round the four gides run a 
Aonble row of chambers, for tho accommodation of tho visitors to 
tho inn, and in the eeutre of the north aud south sides are lofty 
octagonal gateways. During the Mahratta occupation of the 
istrict thoy mado this sarai their tabsili, and for purposes of 
fortification mado a sort of moat round the outer wall, added Jang 
bastions of earthwwork at the four corners, and filled the row of chain 
‘ers adjoining the wall with earth to strengthen it, and also raised a 
rampart of earthwork above the embattlement of the wall. An open 
“ dallan’ with chambers round it, and other buildings, wore also baile 
to serve as offices on the south side of the enclosure, and this group of 
Duildings is surmounted by a pair of square towers, crowned with 
gabled roofs, removed for safety in 1872, snid to have been added 
by the Mahratta Governor Baba Rao Dunde for the purpose of 
obtaining a daily view of the snored Jumna. Asa fact however 
‘the Jumna is visible from the summit o:ly during the foodtime 
of the rains. In connection with this it is perhaps worth mon- 
tioning that on the bank of the Jumna at Bhurreprra, tw2 miles 
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Gistanf, (the nearest point) there is a fine bathing ghat with 
aecompanying buildings constructed by the Mahrattas, 


‘Tho mosque stands close to the north gateway of the sarai, 
it is nob an imposing building, lacking clevation, and of a 
somewhat debased style of architecture ; the central dome, and the 
arches are too flat and though the eaves and some part of the 
facing of the frontage are of red sandstone, yet the greater part 
of the building is brick covered with stucco, and the whole is at 
prevent covered with whitewash, ‘The mosque measures in the 
interior 86 feet long by 28 feet deep, and the general height is 
about 15 feet, there being three arched openings 74 feet wide and 
} feet high on each side of the main central archway, or arched 
recess, which is of greater elevation than the rest of the building, 
and measures in interior width 16 feet, giving access to the central 
partof the mosque by an arched doorway 9} feet wide by 104 high 5 
‘a dome of somewhat squat form surmounts the central portion, its 
‘base hidden from view by the frieze of the central archway, The 
side portions are covered with a fat roof surrounded by a parapet, 
‘Deneath which rans a dripstone above the arched openings above 
noticed, at ench eorner are open domed pavilions or cupolas, sup 
ported on eight pillars of red sandstone. 

East of the town at a distance of a quarter to halfa mile is 
a large tank, measuring about 800 feet esst to west, and 450 to 
500 feet from north to south. ‘This apparently was all constructed 
‘of solid masonry (i. ¢, walled round), and there appear to have 
been open domed pavilions on eight pillars at each of the four 
corners and near the centre of the sides east and west; but the 
property being ‘nazal’ the materials have been sold on behalf of 
Government, and the surrounding wall has been entirely carried 
away,and only the S. W. cupola and the two.at the centre of the 
eastern side remai 

Beyond this again, at a distance of about a mile to the east of the 
town is a large walled garden, 900 to 1,000 feet square, surrounded 
dy a wallof brick masonry covered with stueco about 12 or 15 feet 
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high crowned witha machioolated embattlement ; there arefivedomed. 
octagonal pavilions at equal distances on each side, (including those 
atthe comers) the contral pavilion of the north side however being 
replaced by the lofty arched gateway which gives access to the garden, 
‘and the corresponding one on the south by a small garden house, 
In the centro of the garden stands a rectangular summer house 
measuring about 90 fect east to west, by 45 from north to south 

it is placed on araised platform, and consists of an open ‘ Bara- 
avi” 82 feot by 21 with a flat roof supported on 12 pillars (te open= 
ings east and west being narrower than those north and south), 
surrounded by a colonnade or verandah 12 feet wide; the end of 
tho verandah east and west being closed by suites of apartments 
11 feet wide by 45 fect long which completo the building, Th 
pillars of the contral hall and of the vernndah are massive and 
handsome, of red sandstone, and support false arches of the engrailed 
or Saracenie pattern ; the roof of the central hall has fallen in. bub 
the rest is in fair repair, 

A large masonry well, almost worthy of the name of a“ bnoli?” 
for its size, but with no steps leading down to the water, stands 
‘outside the western wall near the south west angle, and this former 
ly watered the gardon. ‘Tho well is nowdry, and there is nothing 
to distinguish the gardon as such beyond a large number of fino 
“Icieni trees j”” the rest of the land is eovered with inferior pulse 
crops and loxuriant grass, 
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BATESAR, 

‘Tho following note describes a place famous for an annual Pair 
much frequented by officers of the Bengal Cavalry and others in 
search of horseflesh, Tt isan extract from draft of District Gazetteer 
kindly contributed by the officer in charge of the work, 

Further information will be found in the 4th volume General 
Cunningham's Reports in tie account of Agra, by Mr. Carlleyle. 

Bateshar.—[Population 3,047 in 1865, and 2,061 in 1872]. 
This town is situated in éadsildari Panahat on the right bank 
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of the Jumna, and distant about 41 miles from Agra. Tradition 
assigns the foundation of the village to the grandfather of 
Krishna; but the name given him is Saraj Sen and not Sura : 
the remains of an ancient village called Surajpur are near 
Pateshar. ‘The derivation of the name of the village ia thus 
Ceseribed ; there grew here a ¢ fig’ troe,—¢2at? AZ in Sanskrit 
in front of this tree sprang up an emblem of Mahadev, which 
received the name accordingly of Bat-ishwar-nath ; and hence 
the village founded near it was called Bat-ishwar or Bateshar. 

‘The importance of the place would seem to date from the time 
of Badan Sing, Raja of Bhadawur, who lived about the beginning 
ofthe 17th century. He built a temple on the spot where stood 
‘the emblem of Mabadeo, and this temple is the one now known 
as Bateshar-nath, Popular tradition too eredits him with having 
partially diverted the course of the Jumna at this point by building 
‘the masonry embankment which, dotted with temples,rans along the 
right bank of the stream ; it being asserted that the river, at least 
4n part, formerly took an easterly course at this point, lowing along 
the valley or depression in the ravines east of the embankment which 
is known as ‘Badan Bah,’ whereas it now flows on in a north-wes- 
torly and northerly direction for more than three miles, aud then 
‘gradually winds its way round to a point, only two miles, in'a direct 
Tine, to the east of the temples, known as ‘ Naringi Bah Investi« 
gation of the character of the ground however shews that the river 
always flowed away north-westerly from Bateshar-nath, but that at 
some time or otheritscourse stopped short a little north of Naringi 
Bab, turning south-westseard towards Bateshar, and then after 
a detour turning again eastwards, and joining the present bed a little 
south of Naringi Bah: and it was a cut through the ravines at 
Naringi Bab, mado under tho orders of ono of the emperors, that 
gaveit its present course at that point. 

In the depression known ae ‘ Badan Boh’ is hold annually a lange 
fair for horses, cattle, camels and merchandise ; this fair being inti- 
mately connected with the secred character of Bateshar-nath as 3 
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ace of pilgrimage ; the principal day of the fair, viz, the fall moon 
of the month Kartik, boing markedby the thronging of thousands of 
countzy folk to bathe at theghats slong the embaulement, and de- 
posit theie offerings in the temple, ‘The humbere vary fom one to 
two hundred thousand, Numbers, principally women, also make 
point of making tho perambulation along tho river's bank from 
Batesharnath round to Navingi Bab, a distance popualy called 
seven kos, or say 12 or 18 miles, 

‘There are many temples and other buildings, resting ylaces for 
pilgrims &o, along the embankment, Ono temple built by Raja Bukht 
Singh in St, 1839 (A. D. 1782), and dedicated to Thakur ‘Nikanj 
Bihari hasan endowment of Rs, 180-1-6 paid annually by Govern. 
ments a similar payment is mado on account of the temple of 
‘Thakur Bihari founded by the samo Raja's Kamdar in St, 1830, 
(A.D. 1773). Tho remains of a castle or fort perched high up in 
tho vavines, and a haweli or dwvlling house near the river, built by the 
Rjas are still standing, Thero are also a consideralle namber of 
Inrge masonry dwelling houses and other buildings belonging to 
residents of the place, principally ‘ Gosayens) and from distance 
tho village is picturesque, if not of imposing, appea 
dueto the commanding position of these walled buildings on tho 
ravine cliffs, ‘Tho embankments aro threatened by the river and 
much in need (1875) of protection agaiust its inroads, 

‘There is some little trade; n second class Police station, a 
post office, and avvillage school are located here, As might be ox- 
pected Brahmans of various castes predominate much in the popula 
tion; Ahirs, Jogis, Nais, and Dhimars are also nurmerous, 

T, BENSON, 














Cm) 
THE SALIMGURE. 


In front of the Artillery Barracks and overlooking 
the great courtyard of the Dewén-i-Adm, is a singular 
and apparently puxposeless square building of which a 
sketch plan and seotion are appended. 

Iéis about 85 feet square and about 28 fect high, 
entirely built of red sandstone, and ornamented in a 
sort of Hinduised style, like the Jakéngiri Mahl. 

Tradition has nothing to say beyond giving this 
structure a name : whilo, however, there aro three Salims 
who right have been its sponsors, that indication is evi- 
dently insufficient. It is open to any one to say to which 
part of the last half of the sixteenth century it belongs, 
and to assert, either, 

(1) That it is a part of Salim Sus’s palace (A. D. 


154563) 
(2.) That it was named after Shekh Salim of Chist, 
obé : A, D. 1572. 
(8) ° That it was built for Prince Salim afterwards 
Tahéngir (became Emperor 1605 A. D.) 
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growth.” ‘Theroisthe Museum already under classification, and a 
prospect of aid from the Government, pro tanto. ‘Then may 
follow the endowment of four permanent lectureships, in which the 
classified contents will be illustrated on some scheme like the follow- 
ing. 

© 4 —tatian geography and statistie. 

—The products and manufuctures. of India, 
8.—The history andliterature of India, 

—Tndian law and administration, 

‘Here the scheme may stop ; and even so a great work will 
Ihave been set on foot. But Dr. Watson avowedly hopes to do more : 
having first generally sketched the nature of his subject and pointed 
out the importaneo of Indian Studies to England and the means 
of their enhancement by such an Institute, the pamphlet proceeds to 
show the bearings of the existing collections in the Indian Museum. 
Ibis shown under the heads, each having three subdivisions ; viz, 

A,—Tae COUNTRY AND ITS RESOURCES. 

1.—Physical geography, 
—Natural history. 
-Agriculture, Manufactures aud Commerce, 

B.— Twn PEOPLE, THEIR MORAL AND MATERIAL CONDITION. 

1.—Ethonography. 
2.—History and Administration. 
8,—Domestie and social economy. 

‘These subjects go far beyond the scope of our Society’s lum- 
ble efforts, Nevertheless, the prospect that they open is so wide 
and so promising that the Council has felt it a duty to commend 
‘the matter to the attention of all whom they can hope to influence. 
A boundless future is before us. India has long ceased to 
oceupy a subordinate place in the imperial aystem. Visited by the 
Queen's sons, studied by Her Majesty's wisest subjects, the country 
now only requires to be permanently and effectually represented in 
‘the Metropolis, in order to become really incorporated as an integral 
part of the British Empire, 
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Partial means of that representation are for the frst ie offered 
in the proposed Institute. So-far as its benefits may he purely poli= 
tical it may bo hoped that support may be found fiom the 
revenues partly of great Britain and partly of Iniin, In this 
aspect too may come tobe considered the utilisation of the under 
taking in connection with the training of aclected candidates for 
various branches of the publie service, But, in regard to the class 
of subjects in which wo—as a Society—are directly concerned, the 
Institute should appeal to the sympathies of all those persons, neting 
in thoir personal and private character, who wish to see this eountry 
taking its proper share in tho intellectual development of the time. 

Itisthoreforo the ultimate intention of the friends of the scheme 
to open public subscriptions with the views of providing funds for 
its support, and to invite pecuniary aid towards the endowment both. 
hereand athome, They are “of opinion that such funds would 
“easily be provided ; and that, ifa beginning werw made on a mode 
sate seale tho new institution would grow by reason of its public 
 xsofulness, which would soon beconmo apparent.” 

‘Wo cannot but wish them well, and give our hopes, at. least, 
to the fulfilment of theso generous aspirations, 














IL. GK. 
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‘Tux following is the rubbing of the inscription on a stone dug 
upat Koodurkote in the Etawah district, Ib was sent to tho 
Socioty with Mr, Aesistant Collector Thompson’s docket No. 481, 

atel L2th August ast, without any further information, ‘This 
eription has Deen deciphered and translated at Benares. A 
copy of the translation is appended, 











TRANSLATION. 


1, Glory to Doorga, ever pleasing, white as sheets of snow, 
placed near Shiva, with slender waist and the lion and kertikeya 
sitting by her side, 

2, There was one named Sri Haridatta, renowned like a se- 
cond Vishnu, uncorrupted Ly the smiles which fortune ‘lavished 
upon him, 

8, Whoso gain of riches, stable in goms, undisturbed and 
exclusive alone of the gems which serpents hid in their heads 
Deneath the largest hills, was unrivalled, 

4, "To whom a virtuons son born, named Hari Barma known 
also by the name of Memma, under whore sunshine of glory the 
lotus-forest made by the faces of the damsels of his household, 
flourished. 

5. ‘The ruins of the palaces orchards and trees of whose 
enemies still occasionally blazo as if with the fre of his fory. 

G. ‘The scars of the wounds inflicted with swords which are 
on his splondid chest show like marks counting the victories he had 
gained over his enemies. 

7, ‘Thoogh desirous, his foes could not view his back, no 
anistrosses his chest, 

8. Who excelled even the great progenitor who ereated the 
seven cecans, tho earth and the mountains, in his own power 
of creation which ho exorcised in forming large lakes like sens and 
temples to gods like 60 many mountains, 
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9. Great supporter of the earth (mouatains or kings) with 
hardened hearls and roots fixed within the earth were made to 
bow down before him with all indignity, 

10. Who openod the veins of the earth under the protonen 
of sinking wells, the earth which had been surfeited with his 
glory. 

11. His foes who bent on death and dtermined came against 
im with desire of success wore sure to be disappointed but the 
oor were never so, who came prostrated, needy and desirous of 
gaining their object. 

12. Inhis policy he was never known to falter but always 
put down his enemies by foreo. 

18. To this monarch wasa son born named Taksha Dutta, 
educated in the reverence of the three Velas, the puller down of 
the crowns of his enemies z 

14, Wrathfal at the slight with which the monarch, fond of 
glory, was about to vent his weath they whose constant virtue het 
boon the presorvative of all mankind, being now at the endof their 
ppationce, found out their way through some sword wounds which 
he had received. 

15. ‘This monarch who had by the chanting of the Vales 








defended the four quarters, causel to be built in this place an ~ 


institution, graceful, majestio with the walls variously painted for 
‘he instruction of the threo Velas, 

10, As longs his glory, like the rays of the moon, dispels 
the darkness of the world so long lot this Brahmanieal instituti 
the delight of the world, continue to floarish in all its original de 
signs. 

17, ‘These verses have been composol by Bhadrs, the son of 
‘Vamana, and by Aisan, aud have been inseribed by the mason Deva 
deva, 

I. Mahasona Dotta, son of Surya Dutta, of the family 
Saukritys, in the branch of Babvcicha, 

TL, Jataveda Soma, son of Govaisa Soma, of the family 


‘Vatea in the branch Kanva, 
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IIL, Visvadhara Karta, son of Kaladipakivta, of the family 
Kasava in the branch of Chhari Dog. 

IV. Chandradhara, son of Cherotadhara, of the family 
‘Rasana, in the branch of Babricha, 

‘V. Baharopa Sarma, son of Vasus-Vami, of the family Aupa 
‘Manyava, in the branch Kauwa, 

VI. SonofDhrita Gaptasnami, of the family Gulaain the 
Dennch of Obhandoga. By these was this institution prepared to 
pexpetuate the study of the three Vedas. 


[Meaning of last line obscure.] 





EARLY INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


‘Wir tho last fow years considerable number of enrly Indian 
coins and sculptures have been discovered, beating both inscriptions 
and dates: but though the logends have been deoiphered and trans 
lated with atleast approximate accuraey, yet no two scholars agreo 
even as to thocentury to which they are to be referred. For it 
is uncortain whether the era intended bo the Saka, or that of 

* Vikramaditya, or of the Seleucida or of Buddha’s Nirvéna, or 
of tho partioalar monarch whose name is specified. Before these 
discoveries the history of India from the Invasion of Alexander tho 
Groat to that by Muhmud of Ghazni was almost an absolute blank, 
in which however the namo of Vikramaditya, tho reputed founder 
of tho era still most in vogue among Hindus, enjoyed such universal 
oulebrity, that itscomed impossible for any question to be raised 
fegarding him. ‘This solitary stand-point has completely given way 
under the weight of modorn researches, and not ouly Vikramaditys’s 
paramount sovereignty, but even his existenceis now denied, and that 
by dispatants who will scarcely find a single other matter on which to 
agree, Mr. Fergusson writes, No authentio traces exist ofany king 
Wearing tho name or title of Vikramaditya having lived in the first 
contary before Christ; nor—though herehis assertion will bedisputed 
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—has it been possible to point to any eventas occurring B. C, 56, 
which was ofsufliciont importance to give riso to the institation of 
anera for its commemoration.” Similarly, professor Bhau Daji of 
Bombay, declared that he knew of no insoription, dated in this 
Sanbat, before tho cloventh century of the Christian era; and, 
though this appears to bo carrying incredulity a little too fir, Gen- 
eral Cunningham, upon whose accuracy every reliance can be placed, 
‘says that the carliest inscription of the Vikramaditya era, that he has 
seen, bears date 811, that is A.D. 754. Now if the era was really 
established before the birth of Christ it is difficult to understand 
why it should have lain so long dormant, and then havo become 
0 curiously revived and #0 generally adopted. 

‘Various solutions of the difficulty havo been attempted, Tt has 
boon definitely ascertained that the title Vikramaditya was borne 














by a King Sri Harsha, who reigned ab Ujayin, in tho first half of 


the sixth contury A. D.,and General Cunningham conjectures with 
uch apparent probability that it was he who restored the general 
uso of tho old ora (which had been to a great extent superseded by 
tho introduction of the Saka era in 70 A, D.) and made it his own 
simply by changing its name to that which it now bears, ‘Tho 
King, by whom it was really established about the year 57 Bs C.y 
he conecives to have beon the Indo-Seythian Kanishka, 


This is a porsonago who as yot searcoly figures at all in his 
tories intended for the general reader; but it is cortain that ho 
was ono of the grontost sovereigns that ever held siway in Upper 
India, and if not the first to introduce Buddhism, was at least tho 
one who definitely established it as the stato religion, In the 8: 
kkrit Chronicle, entitled the Raja-Tarangini, where ho is said to 
Ihave been of Tarushka or Tatar descent, ho is styled King of 
Kashmir; and his empire extended thoneo as fae south as Mathura, 
where three inscriptions have been fonnd bearing his name, Of 
these ono is dated Saméat.9, another 28; in the third the year has 
‘unfortunately been broken away. ‘The memorials of his successor, 
the Maharaja Huvishka, are more numerous, and the dates range 
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from Sawdat 89 to 48.* In one instance however the gift is 
distinctly made to the King’s Vihdra, which does not necessarily 
imply that tho King was still living at the time: and the same 
may have been the intention of the other inscriptions; since the 
grammatical construction of the words, which give the King’s 
name and titles in the genitive case, isa Jittle doubtful, the word 
upon which they depend not being clearly expressed. Huvisha 
was succeeded by Vasudeva, who notwithstanding his purely In- 
dian name must be referred to tho same dynasty, since ordinarily 
he is honoured with the same distinotive titles, Mahdrdja Rgjatingja 
Devaputra ; and for Devaputra is in one legond substituted Shadi, 
by which the Indo-Seythian Princes were specially distinguished, 
On gold coins moreover his name is given in Greek characters, 

‘Of the Bactrian dynasty that preceded the above the two last 
reigning princes were the Satrap Rajabal, whose coins bear a dou 
Ule legend, the ono in Greck, the other in Pali characters, and the 
Satrap Saudésa, of whose reign ono inscription has boon discovered 
at Mathura, "This latter, it appears, wns subjugated by the great 
Indo-Seythian conquoror, Woma Kadphises ; and it is perhaps moro 
probable that the Vikramaditya ora dates from his victory rather 
than from the accession of his son Kanishka, 

* ‘he succession then stands as follows :—~ 
Baorntan. 
‘The Satrap Rajabal, from 120 to 80 B.C. 
‘Tho Satrap Sandasa, from 80 to 57 B.C. 
Ixpo-Sormmax (Buvpmtst), 

‘Wema Kadphises, or Vikramaditya, 67 B.C, 

‘Tho Maharaja Kanishka, C. 60 to 29 B.C, 

‘The Maharaja Huvishka, 0. 29 to 13 B.C. 

‘The Maharaja Vasudeva, C. 13 B. C. to 80 A. D. 

‘Tho Maharaja Gondophares, O. 80 A. D. to 85 A. D. 

* Binoo the above was written, Ihave disoovered an insoription of 
‘King Buviahka'e in which tho ateis expressed by the aymbol 0. the value 


‘of which fsa little uncertain. It most noncly resembles the ordinary form. of 
tho symbol for 80, which would bo destructive to tho chronological table above 


scien: but it may be, and moro probsbly is, intended for 20, 
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Beyond Vasudeva the Mathura discoveries supply no informa 
tion ; but it may be reasonably conjectured that his immediate 
successor was Gondophares, of whom an inscription has been found 
elsowhere with the date Sambat 103, corresponding to 46 A. D. 
A very special intorest attaches to this name, since it has been pro- 
served by ecclesiastical tradition asthat of the Prince under whoin 
St. Thomas the Apostle suffered martyrdom about the year 50 A. D. 
‘The substantial truth of the legend is thus confirmed in a very re« 
markable manner ; and whether or no it should be attributed to 
the effects of the divine displeasure, the fact appears clear that Gon- 
Aophares was the last of his line to sit upon the throne, He was 
Aeposed by Ghatal Kacha, tho founder of the famous Gupta dynasty 
which lasted for five generations as follows :— 
Gorra Dewasty (Bramuawteat.) 

Chandra Gupta, I, 78 A. D. 

Samudm Gupta, 118 A. D. 

Chandra Gupta, TL, 153 A. D. 

Kumara Gupta, 188 A. D. 

Skanda Gupta, 220 A. D. 

In the eign of Skanda Gupta, ono of his Generals, by namo 
Bhattarka, revolted and established himwlf as the independent 
sovercign of Saurashtra, By the year 319 A.D, the Gupta power 
had Leen entively destroyed, and Bhattarka’s great grandson 
Gubasona had inaugurated a new era called the Ballabbi, 

‘The above sketeh ia intended in the main to reproduce the 
views advanced by General Cunningham. But, 
tioned above, they are not unanimously accepted. Babu Rajendra- 
Jala Mitra, who holds the chief place among his countrymen 
as a scholar and an antiquary, has from the first persistontly 
maintained that the dates given in the Mathura and other early 
fngeriptions all refer to tho Saka era, 79 A. D. At ono time 
this was the opinion most generally entertained ; bub Kanish 
reign ean scarcely be brought down so Jow as the end of the 
first century after Christ ; and in consideration of this and other 
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difficulties the Saka theory has been gradually abandoned by all 
Buropean orientalists, withono notable exception, viz. Mr. For- 
gusson, whose opinions will be noticed at greater length hereafter. 
‘Mr, Thomas, the celebrated numismatist, has broached a theory 
that the era intonded is that of the Seleucidie, which commenced 
on the Ist of October, 812 B. C, ‘The long interval of time between 
this date and cither the Vikramaditya or she Saka initial year would 
seom to render his hypothesis altogether untonablo, as being utterly 
subversive of accepted chronology. But from such an inscription as 
that of Kanishka with the dato Samat 9 ho doos not deduce the 
year 803 B, ©, (that is 912-0) but rather supposes thatas we oure 
selves ordinarily write °76 for 1875, 0 the Indo-Soythians wrote 9 
for 300 ; and thus Samat 9 might correspond with the year 8 B.C. 
A-curions confirmation of this view may be observed in the fuct that 





the inscriptions, in which the dates rango from 9 to 98, 


employ a division of the year into the threo Seasons, Grishma, 
Varsha and Hemanta, that'is to say, the hob woather, tho rains 
and tho winter; and the day is specified as (for example) the 
th ofthe 4th month, of tho particular season, In only one of 
tho Mathura inscriptions is the date above a hundred, vir, 195 ; and 
hero the division of time is aceording to the Hindu Calendar till 
{in use, the particular month named being Pishya, Henoo it may 
De inferred that this inseription belongs to an entirely differont series 
and may very probably rofer to the Saka era, 

‘The Scleucidan era is obviously one that might have xecom- 
mended itself to a dynasty of mixed Greck descent, and the thoory 
is attractive Ly reason of its ingenuity ; butit is altogether want 
ing in external support, and it may be hoped willl never be proved 
true: for in dealing with remote periods of history it is of more 
{importance to ascertain the century itself than the year of the con~ 
tury, and yet: according to Mr. Thomas's view it is the eontary 
which would always remain open to dispute. 

‘Mr. Forgusson’s speculations (to which allasion wasmade above) 
have redontly been set forth in a pamphlet distributed for private 
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cicoulation, and are of a somewhat extraordinary character. Like 
Baba Rajendralala Mitra, he rofers all the datos to the Saka era ; 
and he believes this to have been founded by Kanishka, who (as 
hesays) being a staunch Buddhist would never have condescended 
to adopt the Vikramaditya era, which had been established by 
King of Ujayin of the Brahmanical faith. But this difficulty is 
solfcreated and ignores the fact that the Vikramaditya of 57 B. C. 
if not altogether a mythical personage was certainly not the foun- 
derof any ora, ‘This elsewhere he distinctly admits and takes it 
as the basis of an argument : for, fixing tho victory of Sri Harsha 
‘Vikramaditya and the extermination of the Snkas in the year 544 
A. he conjectures that some centuries later, about tho year 
1000 A. D., the Hindus having thea got entirely the upper hand 
over Buddhists, resolved to inaugurate a new era, which they 
did by profixing 10 eycles of 60 years each to the memorable date 
544, and thus making its initial year 66 B.C, This ora was dige- 
nifiod by the title of Vikramaditya and eventually suporseded ull 
othorsin Hindu chronology, though really a fabrication dating: only 
from tho year 1000 A, D, Finally he contends that there was no 
victory at all over the Sakas either in 79 A.D, when the Saka era 
commenced, but that Kauishlea himsulf after whom it was named 
was a Saka King ; nor in 56 B, C., but only in $44 A. D.,and that 
the Hindus for thesnke of adjusting their aystem of chronology 
placed these events by a wilful misrepresentation in the first contary 
before Christ, ‘To such extravagant and utterly baseless speculation 
it would be dificult to find a parallel in even the wildest narratives 
of the Paranic mythologists. 

‘Mr. Fergusson farthor proceeds to attack the accepted chrono 
logy of the Gupta and Ballabhi periods, In tho sume way as tho 
eonqueror of the Sukas in 79 A. D, estublished the Saka era in 
commemoration of the event, so two hundred and forty-one years 
eter tho Ballabhi Kings, having expelled the Guptas from Gujarat, 
‘established the Gupta, or (as they may alternatively have called it) 
‘the Ballabhi era to commemorate their victory, And the Arabian 
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traveller Abu Tailian has distinctly recorded that the so-called 
Gupta era, beginning about the Saka year 241, dates not from the 
‘establishment of that dynasty, but from its extinetion. ‘Tho pas~ 
sagein which the fnetis stated is unquestionably eorrapt, but the 
general purport of the sentenco is sullciently clear, Mx. Fergus 

son however refuses to be bound by any authority but his own 

and makes the year 319 A.D. the one from which the Gupta coins 1 
and inscriptions are dated 5 thus bringing their destraction and 

the accession of the Ballabhis down to 485-70 A. D. 

‘Most readers of hia pamphlet will probably concur with his 
remark that ‘to make all this ae clear to others as it is to mysolt 
would require much more careful and elaborate working ont. 

Fow however will be indinod to extend their assent to his 
conclusion that "nothing but a mistaken aystem of chronology 

could have provented all this from being seen long ago ; and now 

that those difficulties are being cleared away wo may hope that 

Dofore long this part of Indian history will bo placed on a satisfac» 
tory basis.” Por ourselves, and pending the elaboration of the 

more finished statement which is promisod us, wo think itsafer 

‘o hold fast to tho sober resulte of laborious rescarch, aa digested by 
General Cunningham, rather than plungo under Mr. Fergusson’s 
guidance into an abyes of bottomless speculation, ; 
F. 8, GROWSE, 

















halathura, 
[The above paper by Mr. Growso will bo read with interest 

on account both of the high repute of tho writer as a 

seholar, and of the lucid summary that he givos of the various 

opinions and argaments maintained by thoso who have given tho 

most attention to an obscure but important portion of Indian Hise 

tory. Tn fairnoss however, to Mr. Ferguston it is tobo remembered =, 

that his pamphlet is only provisional, and that he has not com. 

mitted himself to its views by publigation, He kindly forwarded 
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his pamphlet to us ; and it is obvious that no one ought to condemn 
tthe theory that it contains without first giving it careful study. 
It is on the table of the Society’s Library, As for Lala Baht 
Rae’s contribution, itis to be borne in mind that the weight of his 
yeasoning depends upon the time at which the astronomical trea 
tise referred to can be shown to have been actually composed. 
‘The only Roman Emperor, so far as Tam aware, that was ever cap- 
tured by an Eastern Monarch was the unfortunate Valerianus, 
whose disaster took place in Mesopotamia in the year 260 A, D. 
Ana I do not see how this exploit of the Persian Conqueror Sapor 
‘can be brought into harmony with the alleged triumph of Vikrae 
maditya at Ujain before the Christian era,] 





H, GK. 
Nore wy Latta Banat, Rar, 

‘The Samvat of Vikramaditya which has universally beon 
current in Tudia for the Jaw 19 centuries has now been 
questioned by modern English writers. ‘They say that no person 
of the name of Vikramaditya King of Ujain ever lived in the First 
Century before Christe ‘They baso their theory merely on suppo- 
sitions, and disbolievo the evidence of the coins which have boen 
discovered on the ground that these Coins donot form a con- 
necting link from the very commencement: to the present date; but 
‘as itis evident that many Foreign Powers have, since Raja Viken= 
aditya’s time, conquered India, destroying all its cities, towns, &o, 
and taking away its wealth, itis now impossible to trace back an 
era which was established about 20 centuries ago, by a continuous 
chain of coins or inseriptions. It is true that India is quite desti- 
tuto of any histories concerning, and therefore, woare unable to say 
anything against the theory now recorded, 

However, I would respectfully point out a Sanskrit book on 
‘Astronomy, called Jyotirvidahbuma on the above subject. This 
‘book purports to have been written by Pundit Kal Das during the 
reign of Vikramaditya, andif this work is’ to be believed and the 
present Hindi Calendars trusted, I can boldly say that the Hind 
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Samvat which is universally current in these Provinees was or 
nally established by Raja Vikramaditya, who was one of the greatest 
Kings of India who conquered many foreign countries and restored 
them their Kingdom who paid him allegiance, 

In Chapter 22, verse 21, of the aforesaid work, it is distinetly 
stated that 3068 years of the Kali Yuy had passed when Kal Dag 
after consulting many astronomical works in order to satisfy his 
fellow astronomers, who were associated with him, commenced writ- 
ing this book in the month of Baisalh, and finished it in Kartik 
which was the 18th year of Raja Vikram’s xeign, 

In the Hindi Calendar of the present year it is stated that 
4976 yeurs of Kaliyug have pasced, and this fact hoving all. along 
Deen mentioned in them, no question can be raised as to its truth 
fulness. ‘Thus if the former figures be deducted from the latter, 
and 24 added to the result, it will amount to 1982, which is the 
current Samvat. 

ome { Evgag, pers, sid to have pane in the present 











Calendars. 
Ditto into, when the book is said to hav 
8068 3 eon weit 
1908 


24 years of Raja Vs reign when the book was finished. 

1982 Present Samvat Bra, 

In verse 14 the names of the places he conquered are men- 
tioned such as Lola, Bengal, Gaur, Gujerat, Dhir, Kundhir, &, 
‘verses 15 and 17 show that Vikram conquered the King of Room 
(Constantinople in Turkey) and brought him to Ujain and on his 
acknowledging his sway he restored him to his kingdom, 


BAHAL RAE, 





: QUOTATION FROM JYOTIRVIDAHBURNA. 
URE TT RYT 
atarargiraa aera 
Tare aaa ARN aT 
RFE OT re Pa 
Rea STATE THT 
Reva taken sitar 
THATS RANA WISTS 
Pea qupret wary 
TNBTTTA TRS TT TIN 
we TTT Rea) 
Aaa haa 


ATRIA NUON A ATR UY 
arpa Pera TT TA 
arharafrrd parenehraeN- 
FeeTaTETA NTT AEA RRQ 
TENG ATA A A 
RRR ATTA NNT 
QwrQwaTs von SERA 
WaT TTT aa 
Sere hry wn 


‘ 


ie 
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List of Books contributed to the Archwological 
Society, Agra, during 1875, 
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Ta Far. 
1| Pamphlet on Indian Chronology, 0 F, 8 
“ U the" anior. 
2] Proowedings of the, Asiatio Boe 
city Benga, 
3 
‘Boog, 
rate creme | ae 
4| Procnstings’ ‘ot “ihe” Ani 
Bocity Bengal, "for “Brel 
(Para ae aeateecai Ki8 
8] Procotings’ ‘se “the” Aina 
Belty” Bengal tor “April | 
| Proccodings ot “tho” eialio |” * 
Society” Bengal, for” Bay 
alps eerie ea 


ciety, Bengal, for June 
8 | Proceedings of tho Asiatio S 
Bengal, for July 18% 
9 | Proceedings of tho Avintio Society, 
Bengal for August 1815, 0 VIL. 
10 | Jonenal ‘of the Aniatio’ Soci 
‘ty, Bongal, by the Philologi 
Seeretaryy ae 
11] Journal "Gh tho Ania ov: 
7 Bengal, by the Phitologiea 
Booratary, 
12 Jonrnal of tho Aw 
fy, Bengal, by. the Natural 
intory, Beer ‘ 
12 | doormat ot the duis 
‘ty, Bengal, by the Philological 
FORMAN nea no 
14 | Sonrnal of tho ‘Asiaiio Bove 
‘Bengal, by the Natural History 
Socrctarye a 
15 | Plan otan Indian Tnstitate im Lone {Under Soore- 
Aon as a tary of Biate, 
16 | Objects of ‘Antiquarian ‘nterowt in - 
the" Panja and ie depen. Pao 
17 | Hintory of India, by Hajasiva 
Parshad, cabs i 








‘The Asiatic Society, Bengal. 
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CATALOGUE OF CONTENTS OF MUSEUM 
ARCILEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AGRA. 





[ Tue following ia a tentative list of tho chief “present contents 
‘of the Soviety’s Masoum, ‘Tho Lioutenant.Governor having geuer- 
ously placed the rooms known as the Ghwat Khina or Private 
Apartments of the Bmperor Shak Jehan at the disposal of the Society 
tho opportunity has bem taken of collecting in thom what wo hope 
will form the nucleus of an antiquarian collection for this part of India, 
As will bo seen many of tho objects formerly belonged to the Riddell 
‘Musou, and wero left bebind (on account of their weight or other 
reasons) when that institution was broken up aud the greater part og 
its contents removed to Allahabad. ‘Tho Society's Library las also 
been transforred to a room in tho seme apartments, 

‘Tho Museum is now open to the public, ‘The Council invite 
exumination and will gladly recoive suggestions and information as to 
any of tho oljovts contained. ‘Tho Pali inscriptions aro believed to bo 
particularly important. ‘The Counell will also bo glad to reevive cons 
tributious of interost, which will bo duly acknowledged and eared for. 

1. Figaro of Vishno recoived from Bateshur in 1871, Tt was 
dug up out of a ravino at Anndba Khera (about 1} anilo 
from the presont town of Bateshur) by Mr. A. O, I. 
Carl'eyle, 
= 2A, | Figures of dancing girls from a tope, brought by General 
&2B, | Cunningham in 1872 from Muttra, 
8 | A modera Sanserit Inscription, found lying in Agen Fort, 
4 | 2 Figures of Buddha dug up by Mr. A. ©. Ls. Carlleyle 
feom Purana Khera, which is about two miles from tho 
present town of Bateshue, 
5 | Figures dug out from a placo near Tatteo Matta to the 
north of Shabgunge. 
@ Jain Figures brought by General Cunningham from 


‘Mattra. 
7 | A group of figures removed from Riddell Museum to 


Agra Fort, 
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Ca) 
A portion of Pillar, removed from Riddell Musoum to 
Agra Fort, 
A Sculpture, ao. do, 
Ditto do, 
Sanserit Inscription (fo bo translated). 
Part of Cornice from Riddell Museum, 
Figure of Krishna found in Janna from Riddell Musoum, 
66 Fragments of figures, &o. from the Riddell Museum. 
Buddhist Chakra from Riddell Museum, 








Ditto, do, do. 
Feet of Buddha, a0, do. 

Ditto ditto, 
Capital of a Pillar do, do. 
Fragment of masonry. 

Ditto ditto. 


Feet of Buddha from Riddell Museum, 

Equostrian marblefigare from Riddell Musoum, originally 
from Byaun in Bhurtporo ‘Territory. 

‘Loge of a figuro of Buddha from Riddell Muscasm, 


Buddhist Sculpture, from do, 
‘Logs and arms of Buddha in marble from — do. 
‘Hindu Soulpturo from a, 
A figurg in red sandstone, do, 


A figuro of Trimarti found in Parana Khera, Bateshur. 

Figures and Pali inscriptions. 

Lowor portion of a Jain female figure from Riddell Museum, 

‘Head of Buddha with a portion of Chakra, from Riddell 
Musoum, 

Chonmirkhi Figure brought by Mr. Carlleyle from Bate- 
shur in 1871. 

‘Modern Hindu Sculpture. 

Sanscrit inscription. 

An old Sculpture, from Riddell Museum, 

A. carved piece of modern Sculpture, 

Figuros of two clophants (Agra Fort). 

‘A part of Pillar, from Riddell Museum, 
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Four Sealytaros in re@ sandstono from Riddell :Tuceum, 
A part of figore of Buddha from 
‘Tisteo Parts of a pillar from 
Hindu Sculpture, «.. 
Stone carving. 
Stono Bracket with four iron serows. 
A Capital of a Pillar from Riddell Museum, 
A stono brought by Mr. Carlloylo from Rajpootana in 1873, 
‘A-figure of Buddha from Riddell Museum, 
Pali insoription of time of Kat 








sbka about 248 B, O, 


brought from Muttra by General Cunningham (from 


Riddell Museum.) : 

Basalt pillar and Capitale romoved from the ‘Taj lower 
platform at river side in 1866 to Riddell Museum (called 
Bijli ka Pathur) or Cowrie ka Pathur because Pillar 
shook and cowries could be broken by it. 





Six Plated Pillars with Capitals from Biddell Musoum ori 


ginally from Muttra, 
A block of Basalt stone from Riddell Museum. 
“ Jeonngit’s Haue.” (Described in Carlleyle's Reports) 





‘Thin is not in tho Museum iteolf, but is placed in fron of 





tho Diwan jndam, 

Old sabro found im, bod. of aiyer, (Presented by Mr, P. 
Bruft) 

Round shot ditto, (ao) 


sot of poreslain tiles from. a ruinod bath-room in the 
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Archaeological Library, 
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